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Editorial: 


THE NEXT TEN YEARS 


of the passage of the Social Security Act. The 
last ten years have witnessed great progress in 
legislation. However, no laws are self-executing, and 
this is particularly true in the field of social legislation. 
It has been the administrators of public welfare and 
others engaged in the administration of the provisions 
of the Social Security Act who have made social 
security a living reality to millions of Americans. 
All of us in the field of social security are hopeful 
that action will be taken soon to extend the Federal 
Social Security Act to more people and to make it 
more adequate in meeting human needs. However, 
hoping for improvements in the Social Security Act 
should not blind us to the fact that much can be 
done under the present Social Security Act to meet 
human needs more effectively. 
Encouraging evidence of the fact that responsible 
state officials are not blind to the possibility of making 
more effective use of the present Act is found in the 


W E HAVE recently celebrated the tenth anniversary 


actions recently taken by state legislatures. But even 
in the absence of legislative changes we administra- 
tors are under a continuing obligation to make certain 
that we are exerting our maximum efforts to realize 
the objectives of the laws already entrusted to us for 
administration. The American Public Welfare Asso- 
ciation has been of great value in keeping us aware 
of that obligation and helping us to discharge it. 

I am confident that the next ten years will witness 
as great or greater advances in social security than 
has the last ten years. However, I am also confident 
that at the end of the next ten years we will be still 
looking forward to ways and means of providing 
greater social security for the American people! That 
is inevitable, because social security is a part of the 
American way of life, which envisages an even better 
and ever greater America, 

Artuur J. ALTMEYER, 
Member, Board of Directors, 
American Public Welfare Association 
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A PLATFORM FOR PUBLIC WELFARE 


by EvizaABETH WICKENDEN, Washington Representative 


merican Public Welfare Association 





growth of sentiment among those interested in 

public welfare, especially those whose jobs bring 
home to them daily the glaring inadequacy of present 
welfare provisions, in favor of approaching needed 
changes in the program on a comprehensive basis. 
While the various committees of the Americarf Public 
Welfare Association have continued to study such 
particular problems as child welfare, assistance, war 
services, medical care, personnel and administrative 
organization, it has been increasingly clear that public 
welfare can no longer be regarded as a series of in- 
dependent functions grouped together fortuitously for 
administrative convenience. Instead, it constitutes in 
fact one of the basic areas of governmental service 
in which the parts are at once interdependent, com- 
plementary, and characterized by common underlying 
philosophy, professional affiliation and purpose. 

The Association’s Committee on Welfare Policy 
was set up to meet the need for comprehensive inter- 
pretation and policy formulation. Its purpose was 
not to supplant the committees dealing with the 
problems and technicalities of particular areas of 
service but to weave together their recommendations 
into an overall program which could in turn serve 
as a frame of reference for the study of specific prob- 
lems. Like the internist in medicine this committee 
deals with the organism as a whole, relating itself 
to the specialists in terms both of referral and syn- 
thesis. 


The diagnosis of the Committee on Welfare Policy 
has taken the form of a twelve point platform. These 
twelve points deal with particular problems and in- 
adequacies but taken as a whole they reflect a clearcut 
trend toward the evolution of public welfare as a 
comprehensive and integrated function of the federal, 
state, and local governments. It is a trend in which 
four basic factors play a part: 

First: Public welfare represents a basic guarantee by 
government of minimum standards of human 
existence below which no one may be permitted 
to fall. This means that no person should be 
denied its benefits because of arbitrary concepts 
of eligibility in terms of residence, categorical 
exclusions or regional economic inequalities. It 
means the acceptance of primary responsibility 


I: THE Past several years there has been a rapid 
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by the federal government for leadership and 
financial aid in behalf of the people of the entire 
nation, even while administrative responsibility 
remains in local hands. 

Second: Public welfare is a comprehensive function 
in which economic aid and social services are so 
closely related as to defy arbitrary segregation. 

Third: A comprehensive program based on consistent 
policy can only be achieved through unified ad- 
ministration at all levels of government. 

Fourth: Public welfare is a residual function and 
recognizes the responsibility of government to 
utilize other primary means to assure security 
and social well being. 

In view of the nature of this underlying evolu- 
tionary trend of public welfare toward comprehensive 
coverage and service it is inevitable that the twelve 
recommendations for action, made by the—Welfare 
Policy Committee and adopted as formal Associa- 
tion policy by the Board of Directors, are directed 
in the first instance to the federal government. This 
does not imply an abdication of responsibility on the 
part of state and local officials but rather a recognition 
of the inescapable fact that a policy of comprehensive 
responsibility can only be achieved by action on the 
part of the most comprehensive common agent, the 
government having jurisdiction over all units of ad- 
ministration. 

Most of the recommendations of the Committee are 
incorporated in the welfare provisions of the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell bill. On the other hand, the Com- 
mittee is in disagreement with three provisions of 
that bill and has added certain other recommenda- 
tions not now covered by any federal legislation. 
Moreover, the other major pending bill affecting the 
welfare field, the Child Health and Welfare bill, in- 
troduced after this program was formulated, departs 
in substantial measure from some of its principal 
points, even though the general objective of com- 
prehensive coverage for child welfare is the same. 
This platform cannot, therefore, be considered as 
either a complete endorsement or repudiation of any 
particular measure but rather as a statement of prin- 
ciples in terms of which specific legislation may be 
considered. 

The twelve points are presented herewith accom- 
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panied by a brief explanation which reflects historical 
background, committee discussion, comments of 
Board members and the point of view in general 
of most public welfare people as evidenced in their 
publications, meetings, letters, and conversations. The 
first four of these points have been previously recom- 
mended by the Association; the others carry long 
developing trends forward in terms not hitherto 
crystallized into recommendations. 

Point No. 1. That the federal government par- 
ticipate financially, through grants-in-aid to the states, 
in assistance to all needy persons, leaving the decision 
as to categorical or non-categorical administration to 
the states. This is the most basic of all the recom- 
mendations since it looks to a comprehensive ac- 
ceptance of responsibility on the part of the federal 
government to assist states and localities in placing 
a floor under all need regardless of its cause. The 
categorical concept has served a useful purpose in the 
pioneering stages of public welfare and will undoubt- 
edly be retained as an administrative device in many 
states. It should not, however, remain as a mandatory 
provision of the federal law, limiting federal financial 
participation to certain categories, since it leads to 
exclusion from assistance of a large proportion of 
those in need and thereby defeats the very purpose 
of assistance; namely, to provide an ultimate guar- 
antee, through public welfare machinery, against 
want. 


This recommendation also reflects an acceptance on 
the part of public welfare people of the residual role 
of assistance. As more and more people are provided 
for through measures such as social insurance directed 
toward the prevention of want, the basic residual role 
of assistance becomes more evident. It is the ultimate 
answer to the needs of people whose situation does 
not fit the arbitary impersonality of the insurances. 
While its numerical coverage should ultimately be 
small, its ability to meet any situation on an in- 
dividual basis should not be limited by arbitrary legal 
or financial restrictions. A comprehensive but limited 
role for public assistance is fundamental to the whole 
social security approach to the problem of need. 


Point No. 2. That the federal government bear 
a larger share of the cost of assistance in the poorer 
states, the federal contribution to vary from 50 per 
cent to 75 per cent on a basis proportionate to income 
as defined in the formula now incorporated in the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill. This formula provides 
a 50 per cent contribution from the federal govern- 
ment to those states whose per capita income is greater 
than or equal to that of the continental United States 
as a whole. The federal share in those states whose 


per capita income is less than that of the United 
States would in effect be 50 per cent plus one half of 
the per cent by which the state per capita income is 
below the national average, with a maximum federal 
contribution of 75 per cent. 

This recommendation for a variable federal grant 
is based on a recognition of the fact that the well 
being of the country as a whole can only be assured 
if the federal government uses its broad legislative 
and taxing powers to equalize geographic economic 
inequalities. This becomes particularly important in 
view of the highly mobile character of our population 
and the fact that the poorest states have the highest 
birth rate, hence a disproportionate share of the cost 
of rearing in security, health, knowledge, and general 
well being the nation’s oncoming generation. This 
recommendation is based on the recognition that an 
even matching formula places the least federal money 
in the states where the need is greatest, a condition 
which would be aggravated by a lifting of the ceil- 
ings as recommended in Point 3 were this enacted 
unaccompanied by a variable grant formula. The 
variable grant is also closely related to Point 5 since 
the abolition of residence requirements assumes meas- 
ures looking toward an equalization of assistance 
standards throughout the country. It is to the national 
as well as local interest that inequalities in the level 
of public benefits and services should never be per- 
mitted to become a factor in influencing migration. 


Point No. 3. That no maximum limitation on 
federal participation in payments to individuals be 
fixed by the federal government, determination of 
appropriate standards of assistance being left to the 
states. This proposal to eliminate ceilings in the fed- 
eral share in payments to individuals is consistent 
with the basic principle in the administration of 
assistance that the primary responsibility rests with 
the states. It is inconsistent to place the responsi- 
bility for determining levels of assistance on the states 
and then to hold the federal share to an arbitrary 
maximum. It is, moreover, inconsistent with the basic 
role of assistance, namely, to meet the unusual situa- 
tion on an individual basis in order to provide an 
ultimate guarantee against want. In a purely prac- 
tical sense the lifting of ceilings is to the higher in- 
come states what variable grants are to the lower 
income states, a means of providing a measure of 
federal financial participation commensurate with 
their needs and their effort to meet these needs. 


Point No. 4. That provision be made for direct 
payment to physicians or institutions providing med- 
ical care to assistance recipients. This recommenda- 
tion is based primarily on the administrative difficul- 
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ties experienced by welfare departments in assuring 
adequate medical care to assistance recipients on a 
cash payment basis. It recognizes the fact that med- 
ical expense, especially of a non-recurrent character, 
does not lend itself readily to the budgetary proce- 
dure especially so long as arbitrary limitations on 
maximum payments still exist. The direct payment 
for medical care is therefore largely a pragmatic 
matter rather than a question of basic philosophy 
and the recommendation is put forward as a means 
of meeting one of the most pressing inadequacies in 
present levels and practices of assistance administra- 
tion. Should the authority contained in the Prepaid 
Personal Health Service Insurance provisions of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, whereby welfare depart- 
ments might purchase insurance coverage for assist- 
ance recipients, become a reality, the picture with 
respect to other forms of direct payment for medical 
care might be considerably affected. In the meantime, 
however, the need for a more flexible approach to the 
medical needs of assistance recipients is felt as a 
pressing one. 


Point No. 5. That the federal government par- 
ticipate financially only in those assistance and other 
welfare programs in which all residence and citizen- 
ship requirements in determining eligibility have been 
eliminated. This recommendation for the elimination 
of settlement as a factor in the administration of 
welfare measures reflects again the trend toward in- 
clusiveness and away from exclusion of any group 
because of narrowly categorical or parochial concepts 
of eligibility or responsibility. It recognizes on the 
one hand the reality, and in fact the desirability, of 
a high degree of mobility in our national population 
and on the other hand the impossibility of meeting 
the needs of nonresidents outside the main stream 
of our state and local welfare machinery. It was for 
this latter reason that the previous alternative recom- 
mendation of the Association for a complete accept- 
ance of financial responsibility by the federal govern- 
ment for people with less than one year’s residence 
was abandoned. The present judgment of the Com- 
mittee and the Board was that the federal government 
could not accept 100 per cent financial responsibility 
for any group without defeating its primary objective 
of a comprehensive unified program assuring ultimate 
security to all people regardless of arbitrary circum- 
stances. The danger of separation in an acceptance 
of complete financial responsibility for any one group 
was amply demonstrated in the old FERA transient 
program. 

Point No. 6. That assistance, to fulfill its function 
on a non-discriminatory basis, be granted solely on the 
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basis of individual need without exemption of income 
from any source in determining eligibility or the 
amount of the grant. This is one point on which the 
Committee differed with the assistance title of the 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill which permits the states 
to exempt up to $20 in determining need. It is also 
the point on which public, and therefore political, 
opinion is most sharply at variance with that of public 
welfare officials. This difference arises primarily 
from confusion over the respective roles of insurance 
and assistance. Insurance is a means of preventing 
dependency by giving to covered individuals an equity 
in an insurance fund which entitles them to payments 
fixed by law when certain conditions exist. Ultimately, 
it is hoped that most of the aged and the survivors 
of wage earners who meet premature death may have 
their basic needs met by social insurance payments 
which involve no investigation of need or resources 
whatsoever. This, however, will only be possible so 
long as the role of assistance remains that of meeting 
the unusual situation on an individual basis. Should 
assistance take on the character of a pension, a fixed 
payment made available to certain groups regardless 
of need, it would be virtually impossible to maintain 
support for a contributory insurance system. It is 
obvious that no one would wish to pay a social se- 
curity tax if he knew that he would be entitled to an 
adequate pension from tax funds without a contribu- 
tion. Public assistance must, therefore, remain a 
program meeting residual need on an individual 
basis if it is not to endanger the insurance system. 
Many proponents of an exemption of income provi- 
sion have frankly stated that they regard this as the 
first step toward a pension system and it is fairly 
obvious that once the budgetary procedure begins to 
break down in any one direction it is difficult in all 
fairness to maintain it at all. For example, to welfare 
administrators it appears grossly unfair to give the 
same assistance grant to a widow who was left with 
no assets whatsoever as to the woman next door who 
receives a pension payment from her husband’s em- 
ployer. If the principle of meeting need on an in- 
dividual basis is to be retained at all it must be applied 
on an equitable basis—which means, in effect, to all 
situations. On the other hand, the Committee recog- 
nize that many rightful irritations and grievances 
have developed from the narrow and rigid budgetary 
procedures of many welfare departments, especially 
with regard to small and occasional earnings. It was 
felt that the best answer to this problem was a com- 
mon sense liberalization of budgetary practice. 


Point No. 7. That states be required to allocate 
funds within all geographic areas of the state in such 
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a way as to meet in full the need of assistance re- 
cipients on the basis of standards determined by the 
state. This recommendation is based on a recognition 
of three obligations which the assumption of a larger 
share of financial responsibility by the federal govern- 
ment places on the states. First, it was recognized 
that if the equalization principle implicit in variable 
grants was sound in federal-state relationships it was 
equally applicable in state-locality relationships. In 
the second place, this recommendation continues the 
trend already evidenced in many states to place the 
power to determine budgetary standards at the state 
level. This is not only the simplest approach to the 
problem of financial equalization but it also reflects 
the tendency within states to repudiate geographic 
differences in standards of assistance and service 
which are not based on actual differences of living 
costs and conditions. In the third place, it reflects 
the desire to support and strengthen the budgetary 
process, by which is meant the meeting of actual 
need on an individual basis, by discarding the in- 
consistent and apparently irrational practice of de- 
termining a family’s needs and then meeting only 
an arbitrary proportion of this need. It is the hope 
that the availability of federal funds on a more liberal 
basis would make it unnecessary to try to reconcile 
acceptable welfare standards and financial reality by 
such devious means. 

Pornt No. 8. That the federal government par- 
ticipate in assistance to all needy children outside of 
institutions, including those receiving foster care un- 
der the supervision of the state. Here again is another 
reflection of the compelling trend of assistance toward 
sufficiently comprehensive provisions to meet need 
where and as it actually exists. It was felt that a 
needy child in a foster home was as deserving of 
assistance as a needy child in its own home. It was 
also the general consensus of the Committee that 
maintenance payments were a function of assistance 
even where they approached, as in this case, the re- 
lated activities of the child welfare worker. It was 
felt that the only answer to this problem lay in unified 
administration of assistance and child welfare services 
at all three levels of government as recommended in 
Point No. 11 below. 

Point No. 9. That the federal government recog- 
mize the expanding role of service functions in a total 
public welfare program by participating financially 
in the cost of social services rendered by state and 
local public welfare departments to persons needing 
such services without regard to their eligibility for 
financial assistance and without defining such services 
in terms of the cost of administering assistance. This 


recommendation is based both on the immediate ex- 
perience of the war years when welfare departments 
were called on for all sorts of services unrelated to 
assistance and on the concept of the ultimate role 
of welfare departments in an adequate social security 
program. During the war welfare departments were 
called on for a variety of services, frequently by the 
federal government itself, relating to selective service, 
the dependents of men in service, the victims of 
enemy action, persons affected by rulings applicable 
to enemy aliens and those of Japanese ancestry, chil- 
dren of working mothers, young workers, migration 
of workers and their families, juvenile delinquency, 
social protection, community organization, and the 
furnishing of general information, advice and referral 
services to the public at large and persons with par- 
ticular problems. This experience of the war years 
was not in fact a new thing for welfare departments 
but it did tend to hasten the development of public 
welfare in the direction of a unified approach to those 
basic human problems of social adjustment which are 
considered the area of responsibility of social work. 
There was not only an increased need for such serv- 
ices during the upheavals of the war years but also 
an increased recognition that such functions could 
not be left exclusively to voluntary effort, first because 
adequate provisions for private social work did not 
exist in a large part of the country and second because 
clearly public functions, in this field as in others, 
could only be discharged through agencies responsible 
to the public. There is now very little quarrel with 
the idea, and virtually none on the part of voluntary 
agencies, that public welfare departments have legi- 
timate and expanding responsibilities in the area of 
social service. These responsibilities may be expected 
to become both more extensive and more apparent 
when an expanded and mature system of social in- 
surance relieves welfare departments of the necessity 
of providing for so many needy persons through 
assistance machinery. Not only will the welfare 
agencies be freed from much of the pressure which 
they now feel in the administration of assistance, but 
by the same process the need for a place to which 
any citizen may turn, in full dignity and self respect, 
for reliable advice, information, and aid will be 
strengthened by the very impersonality which is a 
part of the inherent virtue of social insurance. The 
role of the worker who files the claim of the applicant 
for old age and survivors’ insurance is not that of a 
social worker in the opinion of the Committee. The 
young widow who files her claim for insurance but 
needs also to know about day care provisions for her 
children, or what facilities are available for their prob- 
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lems of health or emotional adjustment, or how she 
might solve the problem presented by her senile 
mother-in-law, or the millions of other problems 
which confront families, especially in times of crisis, 
should be referred to public welfare departments. It 
was the Committee’s view that since the service 
functions will inevitably expand as the assistance load 
declines it would be both illogical and misleading to 
charge the cost of such services to the administration 
of assistance as is now done in the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill. It was felt that such services should 
stand on a co-equal basis with assistance as one of 
the two inter-related aspects of the welfare function. 

Point No. 10. That all grants from the federal 
government to the states in the welfare field, includ- 
ing payments for assistance, social services, admin- 
istration and child welfare, be placed on the same 
variable matching formula (as indicated in Point 
No, 2 above). This represents a disagreement with 
the provisions of the Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill 
which places the federal contribution in child welfare 
on a basis which varies from 25 per cent to 75 per 
cent rather than the 50 per cent to 75 per cent 
range in assistance and an even sharper dis- 
agreement with the Child Health and Welfare 
bill which gives the Children’s Bureau wide 
discretion in the allocation of federal funds. Two 
basic factors were involved in the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. First was the desire to achieve a high 
measure of comprehensiveness and organic unity in 
all phases of the public welfare field. It was felt 
that this could only be achieved, especially as the 
program of assistance, child welfare and general social 
service moved closer together, by placing them all 
under the same basic conditions of federal-state rela- 
tionship both with respect to financing and adminis- 
trative controls. Second was the conviction that as 
the child welfare program developed from a demon- 
stration to a general coverage basis, a satisfactory and 
clear-cut division of responsibility between the federal 
and state governments could only be achieved through 
a fixed formula plan of matching. It was felt that 
a discretionary grant power in the federal agency 
would make it almost impossible to secure adequate 
appropriations of state funds and created a situation 
in which the state agency was greatly hampered 
in the development of its program on a comprehen- 
sive and long time basis. It was felt that the federal 
law should state clearly the conditions under which 
federal funds would be granted leaving to the states 
the development and administration of specific state 
plans and a comprehensive state program within the 
limits of legally stipulated federal requirements. It 
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was felt that a proposal which combined formula 
matching with a substantial, general purpose discre- 
tionary fund had the same effect as a wholly dis- 
cretionary allocation insofar as the fixing of responsi- 
bility or the encouragement of state appropriations 
was concerned. Since the discretionary fund could 
always be used to compensate for the deficiencies of 
recalcitrant states it would discourage the assumption 
of responsibility in all states. 

Point No. 11. That all welfare programs in which 
the federal government participates financially as in- 
dicated in 10 above be administered by a single agency 
at the local, state, and federal level, the federal govern- 
ment's responsibility to be centered in a single com- 
bined public welfare administrative unit either within 
the Social Security Board, or as a separate agency in 
the Federal Security Agency or a new Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare if such is estab- 
lished. This proposal recognizes that a comprehensive 
welfare policy and an efficient administrative organ- 
ization to carry out that policy can not be achieved 
as long as public welfare programs are scattered in a 
variety of independent agencies at all levels of govern- 
ment. The Association has already recognized this 
problem in its recommendation for a single federal 
operating welfare administration which would com- 
bine under one head the administration of the public 
assistance and child welfare programs and centralize 
all federal relationships to the state welfare depart- 
ments. This recommendation applies the same prin- 
ciple to state and local levels of administration where 
divided responsibility is not only equally hampering 
to comprehensive policy and administrative efficiency 
but even more devastating to the ultimate victim of 
such divided authority who finds himself shunted 
from office to office in seeking the answer to his needs. 

Pornt No. 12. That suitable provisions be made 
immediately for meeting the problem of reconversion 
unemployment through the unemployment compensa- 
tion system and through employment measures in 
order to avoid the necessity for emergency relief meas- 
ures or undue reliance on public assistance to meet 
a problem for which it is not intended. 

The Committee wished, through this recommenda- 
tion, to make it clear that its advocacy of provisions 
to make possible a comprehensive public welfare pro- 
gram did not imply an endorsement of the use of 
welfare machinery as an answer to the problem of 
reconversion unemployment. The Committee was 
unanimous and vehement in expressing its conviction 
that the only ultimate answer to the problem of an 
employable person is a job, that the only answer 
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to the problem of temporary transitional unemploy- 
ment is unemployment compensation and that only 
in the most unusual case, or as a last resort, should 
an unemployed, employable person be obliged to look 
to public assistance as an answer to his economic 
needs. It was felt that any effort to rely on welfare 
machinery for large scale emergency relief would 
not only be destructive to the individuals affected but 
would undermine the public assistance program and 
discredit the very function of public welfare. 

This, then, is the twelve point platform for public 
welfare as formulated by representatives of those who 


administer its present program. It is a comprehensive 
statement of objectives, courageous in the measure of 
change it advocates. Even its formulation serves the 
useful purpose of creating a clearer picture of what 
public welfare might become, of giving direction to 
the impulse to move forward which characterizes all 
agencies and workers in the field. Has it a chance 
of achievement? In a democracy the answer to that 
question depends entirely on how many people 
actively and articulately want it. When enough peo- 
ple know what they want and go about getting it, 
it will become reality. 





RELIEF POLICIES OF PRIVATE AGENCIES 


e The Basic Principles Governing Relief Policies 
of Private Family Agencies 


7 Family Welfare Association of America Committee on Current and Future 


Planning report on the relief responsibilities of the private agency. 


1. Basic maintenance relief is the responsibility of governmental agencies and 


— ve ™ 


private agencies should resist pressure for the assumption by them of basic 
community relief. 


' 2. Tax funds should be administered by governmental agencies. Therefore, - 
. private agencies should not accept subsidies from tax funds granted with the 
expectation that the private agency will carry part of the relief responsibility. 


j 3. A category for general public assistance should be added to the other federal 
relief categories. 


; 4. Private agencies in each community should give the strongest possible sup- 
port to the development of high standards of practice and personnel in local 
departments of welfare. 


. Private agencies in each community should give support to federal planning 
for an adequate social security program. 
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PROVIDING INSTITUTIONAL CARE FUR 


RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE’ 


by Louis Evans, Associate Professor of Social Work 


Indiana University, Indiana 





care for considerable numbers of aged, chronically 

ill and handicapped persons whose needs can be 
met best by suitable institutions have long plagued 
public welfare administrators. Lack of suitable in- 
stitutional facilities and lack of means by which such 
facilities can be utilized by persons receiving public 
assistance have been widely discussed. Prominent 
among the proposals for meeting the need for suit- 
able institutional care is the suggestion that public 
_assistance grarts be made available to inmates of 
public institutions. The APWA, recognizing the need 
for the facts as a basis for planning, authorized a 
Special Joint Subcommittee of the Welfare Policy 
Committee and the Medical Care Committee to study 
the granting of public assistance to inmates of public 
institutions. Under the guidance of this Subcommit- 
tee this study of the available material bearing on 
the problem has been made. It did not include ques- 
tions as they relate to persons committed to correc- 
tional or mental institutions or to patients in general 
hospitals. 


T= DIFFICULTIES in finding or providing proper 


Tue NeEep 


HE NEED FOR institutional care for adults stems 

largely from four conditions: chronic illness, ortho- 
pedic handicap, mental infirmity and desire for group 
living. 

Many aged persons find institutional living a source 
of physical security and of satisfaction in association 
with others. For these individuals these needs may 
be so strong that their physical and mental well-being 
may be dependent upon a way of living which can 
be found only in an institution. 

The need for institutional care for the adult blind 
is not significantly different from such need among 
the aged and other adults. Chronic disease and 
orthopedic handicaps are perhaps more prevalent 
among the blind than among seeing persons, as 
blindness is often the result of chronic diseases and 
injuries producing other disabilities than blindness. 





*Summary of Mr. Evans’ report to the Special Joint Subcommittee 
of the Welfare Policy Committee and the Medical Care Committee 
to study the granting of public assistance to inmates of public in- 
stitutions. 


Chronic disease and other forms of incapacity are 
among the blind than among seeing persons, as 
not confined to the aged and blind. Seventy-three 
per cent of the persons with orthopedic handicaps 
were found by the National Health Survey to be 
between the ages of 15 and 65 years. Chronic disease 
rates ranged from 82.9 per thousand persons 15 to 
24 years of age to 344.3 among those 55 to 64 years 
of age. Invalidity rates ranged from 4.5 to 278 per 
thousand respectively for these age groups. 

Two of every one hundred of the general popula. 
tion have permanent orthopedic impairments to the 
extent that they are partially or completely crippled, 
deformed, or paralyzed, while nine males and five 
females of every one hundred of those over 65 have 
such impairment. One out of every five such persons 
is incapacitated. 

Among adults three groups of pessons can be iden- 
tified, based on the type of institutional care required, 
although these groups merge one into another: 

The chronically ill who need constant medical 
or nursing care, 

The chronically ill, handicapped and mentally 
infirm who need custodial care. 

The physically and mentally able who choose 
domiciliary care or group living. 

The need for institutional care for children is based 
largely on social reasons, although chronic disease, 
invalidity and incapacity due to orthopedic impair- 
ment are more prevalent among children than is 
generally supposed. Of the total number of persons 
with chronic illness 7.9 per cent were children under 
15 years of age. Of all persons with orthopedic im- 
pairments 8.3 per cent were in this age group. 

The social reasons for institutional care for children, 
apart from juvenile delinquency and feeble-minded- 
ness, are found largely in their family situations, 
partly in their own emotional and personality prob- 
lems, and in a few cases in their need for special 
education. Dependency and neglect due to absence, 
incapacity or unsuitability of parents, or relatives in 
parental roles, or their unwillingness to care for a 
child may require that the child be cared for away 
from his family. The trend toward the use of foster 
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family homes for such children has been marked. 
Extent oF NEED 


HE NUMBER of persons in institutions is a partial 
index to the need for institutional care. According 
to the 1940 census there were 1,176,933 persons over 
14 years of age in institutions of all types except 
general and tuberculosis hospitals. About 70,000 per- 
sons were confined to tuberculosis hospitals, about 
18,000 children under 14 years of age were in mental 
institutions and approximately 100,000 more children 
under 14 years were in orphanages and institutions 
for dependent and neglected children. 

There were 254,026 persons over 14 years of age 
in “homes for aged, infirm and needy” and 23,434 
others in institutions “other and not reported.” These 
added to those in tuberculosis hospitals and those in 
children’s institutions made a total of more than 
450,000 persons in institutions providing chronic hos- 
pital, custodial, domiciliary and special care, not in- 
cluding the unknown but considerable number of 
chronically ill patients in general hospitals. The total 
was probably near 500,000. 

The type of care received by these persons is known 
for only part of them. Approximately 90,000 were 
in homes for the aged, 70,000 were in tuberculosis 
hospitals, 125,000 were in institutions for children, 
85,000 were in almshouses, county homes and infirm- 
aries, and 125,000 more in other institutions for the 
chronically ill, homes for the needy, and miscellaneous 
institutions. While the number receiving institutional 
care may approximate the number needing such care 
there are many indications that the types of care they 
receive are very different from that which they need. 
Many of those receiving custodial care are known 
to be in need of hospital and nursing care. 

The number of children in institutions for the de- 
pendent and neglected declined 24 per cent between 
1933 and 1943 while the number of children in the 
general population dropped only 8 per cent between 
1930 and 1940. It is likely that this trend will con- 
tinue. 

INsTITUTIONAL FactILitres 
Private 

According to a study by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1934, 96 per cent of the 1428 homes for 
the aged, with 83 per cent of the estimated capacity 
of 100,000 were under private auspices. 

Admission requirements of many of these institu- 
tions included such factors as membership in the 
sponsoring organization; freedom from all or various 
chronic diseases or handicaps; religious, racial, na- 
tionality or residence restrictions; and acceptable per- 


sonal characteristics. 

Prices charged by the homes affect their availability 
to needy persons. Forty-four per cent charged no en- 
trance fees for life care residents. A majority of these 
were for members of sponsoring organizations only. 
Entrance fees of less than $500 were charged by 12.9 
per cent of the homes, fees of $500 but less than 
$1000 by 19.6 per cent, $1000 or more by 16.4 per cent, 
and fees according to ability to pay by 6.7 per cent. 
One fourth of the homes for the aged charged weekly 
or monthly rates, with the median falling between 
$30 and $40 a month. 

Geographic distribution of homes for the aged is 
very uneven. The capacity rates per hundred thou- 
sand population (including that of the fifty public 
homes) varied from zero in Nevada and New 
Mexico, less than 10 in three other states, 10 to 19 
in four states, 20 to 72 (the mean) in nineteen states, 
73 to 100 in eleven states, more than 100 in nine states, 
to 377 in the District of Columbia. One third of the 
states had 1 to 9 homes, eight states had more than 
50 homes each, New York had 190, Pennsylvania 
had 170, and Massachusetts had 125 homes. Almost 
one-third of the homes were in these three states. 

While some changes in conditions, rates and pol- 
icies have occurred since 1929, it is clear that on the 
basis of admission requirements, medical facilities, 
fees and board rates, location and capacity, the private 
homes for the aged do not represent effective re- 
sources for the care of the needy chronically ill and 
incapacitated aged in many states and localities. 

The few private hospitals and homes for the 
chronically ill, handicapped, and incurable, are located 
for the most part, in larger communities and many 
provide only custodial care. Some, however, are spe- 
cialized hospitals for treating particular chronic 
diseases. 

Homes for needy persons, such as shelters for home- 
less men and women conducted largely by religious 
groups in large cities, are being used increasingly 
for temporary care. 

Private institutions for dependent and neglected 
children number about 1,200, of which 400 are under 
the auspices of Protestant denominations, 369 under 
Catholic auspices, 40 under Jewish auspices. About 
300 are conducted by non-sectarian groups. Their 
total capacity probably exceeds 100,000 but their num- 
ber and capacity have been declining for several years. 
The United States Children’s Bureau has reported 
that the population of private institutions in 28 states 
dropped 23 per cent between 1933 and 1943. 

Many institutions do not admit children who have 
serious health or behavior problems, and provide only 
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routine boarding or custodial care. However, an in- 
creasing number, largely in urban centers, are be- 
coming homes for diagnosis and treatment of be- 
havior, emotional and personality problems. 

Private hospitals for chronically ill and handicapped 
children are found in a number of larger communities 
and some hospitals for the chronically ill care for both 
adults and children. 

Because of restrictions with respect to race, religion, 
sex, age, residence, health, behavior, and types of 
care offered, suitable institutional care is not available 
in private institutions in many localities. 


Public 

The 50 public homes for the aged with a total 
capacity of 12,992 in 1939 included two federal soldiers 
and sailors homes with capacity of 1,725, thirty state 
soldiers homes with capacity of 9,953, ten other state 
homes, one county home, and four city homes with 
combined capacity of 1,314. More than 60 per cent 
of these homes and 90 per cent of the capacity were 
limited to old soldiers and sailors or their wives or 
widows. 

Almshouses, public homes, and infirmaries con- 
stitute the largest public resource for institutional 
care of needy persons. There are about 2,000 such 
institutions caring for about 85,000 persons. Thirty 
per cent of the institutional population of New York 
state in 1940 were in public homes, 40 per cent in 
up state New York, and 43 per cent in Pennsylvania. 
Larger percentages in more rural states and localities 
were in almshouses and local infirmaries. Some 
counties in recent years have closed their almshouses 
and board their charges in neighboring institutions, 
while other localities have increased the capacities 
of their institutions. The type of care offered is 
primarily custodial and many institutions will not 
take sick or bed cases. In many there are waiting lists 
for bed patients and large numbers of vacancies for 
ambulatory and able-bodied persons. An increasing 
number of almshouses are being converted to hospi- 
tals for the chronically ill but a very large proportion 
are not suitable for conversion. 

Public hospitals for the chronically ill are neither 
numerous nor ‘widely distributed. State and county 
tuberculosis hospitals are more widely available than 
other types. Public hospitals in many communities 
have long waiting lists and in large areas, particularly 
rural, no such hospital facilities exist. 

There are about 300 state and local public institu- 
tions for dependent and neglected children with a 
total capacity considerably in excess of the estimated 
13,000 children in such institutions. An increasing 
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number of local institutions have been closed, particu- 
larly since the inauguration of the aid-to-dependent 
children program. Because of geographic distribu- 
tion, restrictions as to residence, race, age, sex, social 
status, indigence, and behavior, and type of care 
offered suitable public institutional care for children 
is not available in many localities. 

No comprehensive information concerning relative 
standards in public and private institutions was avail- 
able, but limited studies have shown extreme varia- 
tions in standards within both groups. There are 
indications that standards in public institutions have 
been improving more rapidly than those in private 
institutions. 


Pusiic Funps 


HE OLDEST and most widespread method of provid- 
Ting institutional care at public expense is the local 
almshouse. Provisions have been made for specialized 
care of some of the groups which made up the early 
almshouse populations. The mean average population 
of almshouses is about forty persons, and more than 
one-half have less than twenty-five inmates each. A 
few states have made grants-in-aid to local institutions 
to improve their standards. However, most of the 
institutions are too small to provide efficient and econ- 
omical specialized care for the chronically ill at an 
acceptable standard. It is clear that free care in local 
public institutions falls far short of meeting the need. 

A few states authorize public welfare and relief 
agencies to board their clients in local public and 
private institutions by direct payment for such care 
and others pay lump sum subsidies to private institu- 
tions. These methods do not assure these agencies 
of care, suitable or otherwise, for persons for whom 
they are responsible. 

Some states have provided state institutions, par- 
ticularly for specialized care. In some the cost is 
borne entirely by the state while some charge part 
of the cost back to local governments. State institu- 
tions have the advantage of sufficient size for efficient 
specialization. The tendency to become overlarge, and 
the physical inaccessibility of state institutions are 
liabilities. Who pays the bill rather than what is 
needed often determines what care the client gets 
when different types of care are provided by different 
governmental units, 

Since 1936 most states have had extensive experience 
with public assistance grants to persons in private in- 
stitutions. Federal matching of assistance grants to 
inmates of public institutions is prohibited by the 
Social Security Act and state laws have followed suit. 
Illinois, in 1945, authorized old age and blind as 
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sistance grants to inmates of county institutions “for 
the support and care of persons who are destitute, 
infirm or chronically ill” which meet standards pre- 
scribed by the Illinois Public Aid Commission. These 
grants will be made entirely from state and local 
funds. The Social Security Board interpretations per- 
mit grants to continue only while recipients are 
temporarily confined to public hospitals for medical 
care. 

Experience with the administration of old age and 
blind assistance grants to persons im private institu- 
tions has shown that many aged and blind persons 
would have been deprived of necessary institutional 
care had they not been able to purchase care in these 
institutions. 

Standards of care for recipients boarding in private 
institutions have been difficult to control and denial 
of assistance to persons in “unapproved” institutions 
has often resulted in their having to make even less 
satisfactory arrangements. Relationships between the 
assistance agency, the institution and the client have 
often been complicated or ill defined, budgeted items 
for care have often borne little or no relation to the 
cost or value of care, and some of the financial ar- 
rangements would seem clearly to violate the principle 
of unrestricted grants. 

Efforts have been made in some states to lease alms- 
houses to private operators in order that inmates 
might become eligible for public assistance grants. 

The federal government has at various times em- 
ployed in the care of veterans, Indians, enemy aliens, 
transients and others, methods of direct care in fed- 
eral institutions, direct board payments to private and 
public institutions, and reimbursements to state agen- 
cies of amounts paid to public and private institutions 
on behalf of federal charges. Veterans pensions and 
social insurance benefits may be used to purchase care 
in public institutions. 


Rewative Costs oF Care 


VAILABLE DATA regarding the costs of institutional 
A care generally are not comparable because of wide 
Variations in accounting, types, standards, size, loca- 
tion, efficiency and other factors. Homes for the aged 
giving life care reported to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in 1934 average annual per capita costs of 
$410. Information from several states reveals annual 
per capita costs of care in almshouses, county homes 
and infirmaries from less than $100 to more than 
$1200. The average gross cost of care in Indiana 
almshouses in 1943 was $424 while the net cost was 
$383. One Indiana institution showed a net operating 
profit of $276 per inmate. Costs in 14 Illinois county 


homes approved by the Illinois Public Aid Com- 
mission on July 1, 1945, ranged from $252 to $720. 
Average costs in New York City in 1941 were $380 
and in up state New York were $348. Net costs in 
New Jersey county and municipal homes in 1943 
averaged $393 and ranged from $101 to $795. 

Costs of care in chronic hospitals are generally 
lower than in general hospitals and considerably 
higher than for custodial care. The Hospital Survey 
for New York in 1934 found operating costs (not 
including depreciation) in municipal general hospitals 
to be $1233, in four municipal tuberculosis hospitals 
giving complete care $1023, in four voluntary hospi- 
tals giving essentially custodial care $586, and in 
eleven homes for the chronically ill $584, ranging 
from $169 to $1145. Various estimates of the cost of 
“good” chronic hospital care range from $720 to $1300, 
and of “good” custodial care about $365. 

Costs of care in children’s institutions vary from less 
than $200 to more than $1000. 

Average total grants for old age assistance cases in 
private and commercial nursing homes in New Jersey 
in May 1945 were at an annual rate of $675, and 
county averages ranged from $359 to $887 as com- 
pared with average grants in other cases of $364. A 
study of family boarding homes for old age assistance 
clients in New York City showed board and room 
rates ranging from $300 to $625 per year with ap- 
proximately one-half at $420 to $444. 

In general the data available would indicate that 
the cost of public institutional care does not exceed 
the cost of a comparable standard of care in private 
institutions and in boarding and commercial nursing 
homes, and may be provided at less cost for large 
numbers of persons. 


FooTinc THE BILL 


OCAL GOVERNMENTS in most states bear almost the 
L whole public cost of hospital care for the chron- 
ically ill, custodial care for the disabled and handi- 
capped, domiciliary care for those who choose to live 
in institutions, and institutional care for dependent 
and neglected children. In the greater part of the 
country the county is the local unit which provides 
this institutional care. 

State governments, as has been noted, provide some 
institutional care, a few give grants-in-aid to local 
institutions, and indirectly carry from 25 per cent to 
more than 50 per cent of the cost of the care pur- 
chased in private institutions by public assistance 
recipients. The federal government, in addition to 
care provided to veterans and some other persons 
whose care is a direct federal responsibility, carries 
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part of the cost of care purchased by old age and 
blind assistance clients in private institutions. 

The exact relationship between local, state and 
federal expenditures for institutional care cannot be 
readily determined. However, in several states local 
governments bear as much as 90 per cent of the cost, 
states as little as 10 per cent and the federal govern- 
ment, exclusive of care of veterans and other special 
federal charges, carries as little as one per cent. By 
contrast, expenditures for public assistance, including 
general relief were distributed in 1944 as follows: 
local, 12.9 per cent; state, 41.7 per cent; and federal, 
45.4 per cent. In 34 urban areas in 1940 the net public 
expenditures for all health and welfare services were: 
local, 29 per cent; state, 20.7 per cent; and federal, 
68.6 per cent. 

There is no undisputed index of the respective 
abilities of the various governments to meet the cost 
of institutional care. In 1944 the total tax yield in 
the United States was about $43.6 billion, of which 
82 per cent was federal, 8 per cent state, and 10 per 
cent local. For counties, which bear most of the 
cost of institutional care and which are generally 
conceded to be in the worst financial position of 
any governmental units, the tax yield was only $934 
million, or 1.8 per cent of the total. The cost of 
hospital care for the chronically ill alone on the basis 
of two beds per thousand population at $2.50 per day 
each (the standard recommended by Community 
Chests and Councils) if borne entirely by the counties, 
would absorb more than one-fourth of their total 
tax revenues. Continued dependence upon county 
resources for institutional care practically precludes 
any great improvement in the situation. 

The location of public financial responsibility for 
institutional care is based largely on tradition rather 
than upon any identifiable inherent characteristics of 
either institutions or governments. Wherever future 
public policy may place this responsibility it is obvious 
that it is now placed in the governmental unit least 
able to carry it. 


App Two Perr Cent 


HE NUMBER of persons now in public institutions 
re otherwise eligible for old age assistance grants 
is less than 50,000 and is probably between 30,000 and 
40,000. Of the 125,000 persons 65 years of age and 
over in all institutions for the aged, infirm and needy 
in 1940, at least 75,000 were in private homes for the 
aged. Of the remaining 50,000, a considerable number 
were in other types of private institutions and some 
of those in public institutions were not needy. The 
limited data available indicates that there are in public 
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institutions probably not more than 2,000 adult blind 
persons under 65 years of age who would be other- 
wise eligible for blind assistance. In sharp contrast 
with much popular and some professional opinion 
that enormous numbers of institutional cases would 
be dumped onto public assistance rolls by the removal 
of present bars, the total maximum number of per- 
sons who would become eligible would be less than 
two per cent of the present number receiving old age 
and blind assistance. 

Among the estimated 13,000 children in public in- 
stitutions other than mental and correctional, a con- 
siderable number are not from needy families, or 
otherwise eligible for aid to dependent children. The 
number of children in institutions for the chronically 
ill and handicapped who are otherwise eligible for 
aid to dependent children is not known, but is ob- 
viously not large, as such facilities are very limited. 
It is probable, therefore, that not more than 10,000 
to 15,000 children, or about two per cent of the present 
number receiving aid to dependent children would 
become eligible for assistance by extending grants to 
children in public institutions. If children in private 
institutions were eligible for grants, the number and 
per cent would be considerably larger. 

On the basis of present ceilings and other eligibility 
requirements, federal matching of public assistance 
grants to persons in public institutions would in- 
crease federal expenditures for public assistance not 
more than two to three per cent. State expenditures 
would likely be increased by almost as much, and 
more in some states. 

The granting of old age and blind assistance to 
persons in private institutions has not produced re- 
corded evidence that such grants have resulted in 
wide spread improvements in the types and standards 
of care in these institutions. However, there is some 
indication that some have been enabled to increase 
and improve their facilities for care of the chronically 
ill and incapacitated aged. Concern has been ex- 
pressed lest public assistance grants to persons in 
public institutions would result only in shifting the 
cost from local to the state and federal governments, 
add to administrative difficulties, and subsidize and 
perpetuate undesirable local institutions. The experi- 
ence with private institutions indicates that to some 
extent all of these might occur. However, improve- 
ment and extension of care, particularly for the 
chronically ill, can come only with additional financial 
resources. Board payments by public assistance re- 
cipients represent one means of increasing such 
resources. 

Several bills now before Congress would extend 
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federal matching of public assistance grants to include 
general assistance and would remove the federal 
matching ceilings. These bills would retain the pro- 
visions barring federal matching of grants to inmates 
of public institutions. There are probably 100,000 to 
150,000 persons now in public institutions who might 
be denied general assistance grants by retention of 
the bar to federal matching of such grants to inmates 
of public institutions in pending bills. 


ProTEcTIvE MEASURES 


Ew states have any effective licensing or other 
F controls over standards in local public institutions. 
There is rather general agreement that control of 
institutional standards is for the protection of all who 
receive institutional care, and standards which are 
not acceptable for public assistance clients should not 
be acceptable for other persons. It is not a function 
of public assistance administration to control such 
standards. ‘There is little disagreement with the 
principle that grants should not be made under con- 
ditions in which the individual would not be free 
to choose his own place and method of care. Persons 
not capable of making such a choice should have 
judicially appointed personal (not institutional) guar- 
dians to act for them. 

Budgeting of items for maintenance and care should 
be based upon the cost of meeting the individual’s 
needs and grants should be unrestricted. 

The problems which could be anticipated with 
respect to public assistance grants to persons in public 
institutions would seem to require the same kinds 
of protective methods and regulations for their solu- 
tion as problems involved in other grants. 


Wuat THe Facts SHow 


HERE IS NEED for institutional care of hospital type 
Tor the chronically ill who require constant medical 
care for diagnosis and treatment and who require 
long time skilled nursing care. There is need for 
custodial care for the physically incapacitated and 
mentally infirm who do not require care in mental 
hospitals. There is need for domiciliary care for 
persons, particularly the aged, who require and choose 
group living. There is need for institutional care 
for children requiring special care and treatment 
under prolonged professional observation and super- 
vision, and for some other groups of children. 

The present methods used by governmental agen- 
cies to provide necessary institutional care have to 
date been unable to meet the need, and in many 


localities are not meeting it at all. 

Public institutional care of hospital type has been 
estimated to cost from $720 to $1,200 annually per 
capita and of custodial and domiciliary type about 
$350 to $400 annually per capita. In several states 
public assistance grants for special care cases in com- 
mercial and nursing homes and private institutions 
frequently run as high as $600 to $900 or higher. 

The cost of public institutional care in most of the 
country is borne by county governments. These gov- 
ernments are the least able to financially bear the cost 
of the needed improvement and extension of institu- 
tional care. It will be necessary for the states and 
probably the federal government to participate finan- 
cially to a much greater extent in the cost of institu- 
tional care if the situation is to be much improved. 

The removal of the clauses in the present public 
assistance titles of the Social Security Act which 
prevent federal matching of public assistance grants 
to inmates of public institutions, if state laws would 
likewise be amended, would probably make eligible 
for old age assistance and aid to the blind between 
30,000 and 40,000 present inmates of public institu- 
tions, and make eligible for aid to dependent children 
not more than 12,000 children now in public institu- 
tions. The total cost of this to the federal government, 
with present matching ceilings, would probably not 
exceed $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 annually, or less than 
2 per cent of the present federal public assistance 
expenditure. The increased costs to the states would 
be almost as large. 

The Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill, if amended to 
remove the bar to federal matching of public assis- 
tance payments to inmates of public institutions, 
would make eligible between 150,000 and 200,000 
persons now in public institutions, through general 
assistance grants. 

None of the methods alternative to removing the 
“public institutions” clauses would in themselves pro- 
vide a satisfactory solution to the total problem of 
making institutional care available, although a com- 
bination of these methods might meet the problem. 
This fact does not in itself, however, make public 
assistance grants to persons in public institutions, or 
federal matching of assistance grants, an inadvisable 
policy. 

The problems of administering public assistance 
grants to persons in public institutions are not dif- 
ferent from those of administering other grants and 
the same kinds of measures would be required to 
protect the administration of such grants. 





by FLorence Ziner, Senior Caseworker 
Connecticut Children’s Aid Society 
Hartford, Connecticut 





ACHIEVING FOSTER PARENTHOOD 





areas in the child placement field is that aspect 

of the case work job which concerns itself with 
the supervision of the foster home. One finds little 
organized thinking as to what constitutes such super- 
vision, little definition of the rights and responsibili- 
ties of foster parents, and of the obligations of the 
agency toward them. 

This question has recently become particularly per- 
tinent in our agency, since we have concentrated so 
much effort on offering a short-time placement service 
to the babies of unmarried mothers. Such a program 
requires the facilities of foster homes which are very 
flexible; which can take a very young child and help 
him to mature to an age at which it is possible to 
determine his developmental rate, and by this service, 
too, to enable the agency to work out with his parent 
a permanent plan for the child. 

What problems are involved for the foster parent 
who agrees to give temporary care to a young child? 

First, the foster parent, in contrast with her own 
role as a parent, knows from the beginning of her 
experience with the agency that the child is not going 
to remain in her home. Consequently, however much 
she may want or need to incorporate a particular child 
into her family, she is limited by the fact that the 
ultimate planning of the child does not rest with her, 
but resides within the control of the child’s own 
parents and the agency. 

Secondly, in giving the love and affection demanded 
by a totally dependent infant, she is making an 
emotional investment of great magnitude, but does 
not “collect interest,” as it were, on the steady develop- 
ment and maturing of the child. To be sure, there 
are a great many people who find their greatest satis- 
faction in giving themselves to a totally dependent 
child. And yet, if the boarding parent cannot cul- 
tivate in the child she cares for an independence of 
herself, she is failing to equip that child to meet 
the new family experience he will face—whether that 
be adoption, return to his own home, or long-time 


} NE OF THE most difficult, and as yet least explored, 





*This paper was selected as one of the three best entries in the 
Hartford Council of Social Agencies case work article contest. The 
first of the three papers was published in the July PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE. 
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foster care. 

The very presence of an agency and an own parent 
in the placement situation, of itself, acts as a kind 
of separating factor between foster parent and child, 
if only to serve as a reminder that the child is not 
an own child. But this is not sufficient. What beyond 
this, then, is the agency obliged to offer by way of 
“supervision” that meets these problems, and sustains 
the foster parent as well as the child through the 
tensions of a temporary placement? 

Primarily, a keen awareness of the nature of these 
problems is required of the agency and its workers. 


Tue DEVELOPMENT OF FosTER PARENTS 


HERE Is a need for clarity on the part of the agency 
) ee to what responsibility it has for helping 
the foster parents, and what it has a right to expect 
of foster parents. Good temporary foster homes do 
not spring full blown from Jupiter’s head. The de- 
velopment of personnel to do this job seems to me 
comparable to the process of developing professional 
personnel, since it, too, is developed basically through 
the medium of supervision. Social workers, through 
a course of training, learn to accept certain limitations 
and disciplines of their comparatively naive, undis- 
ciplined wish to help others. This process (as we too 
well know) is a painful one at the same time as 
it is a liberating one. We emerge from training with 
a professional self which is creative because our need 
to give is primarily geared to the needs of our clients, 
rather than to our own personal satisfactions in 
giving. Just as the integrity of our performance de- 
pends upon our ability to help people to become 
finally independent of us, so the temporary foster 
parent’s performance of her job must be evaluated 
by the degree to which she can both nurture a grow- 
ing child and help him to become independent of 
herself when the time comes for him to move on. 

But this is asking that foster parents operate with 
superlative selflessness and discipline, and in this 
concept the needs of the foster parent are dismissed! 
We do not feel that this is the case. Our point of view 
rests on a growing conviction that the agency is 
responsible primarily for giving a service to parents 
and children. If, as part of that service, foster parents 
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can meet some of their own personal needs, that is 
all to the good. But it does not seem feasible to 
attempt to gear a service simultaneously to both 
parent and foster parent when their interests (posses- 
sion of the child) can be so fundamentally competi- 
tive. Thus, we do deny a “client role” to the foster 
parent, and consider them vital employees of the 
agency. 

Still, it might appear that we are cold and indiffer- 
ent to the needs of our foster parent employees, that 
we are exploiting that impulse which gives rise to 
the assumption of foster parenthood, using it solely 
to meet the need of parent and child. This is as true 
as to say that agencies exploit the need of people to 
become social workers. If the job has dignity, and 
is entered upon as a free choice, it deserves recognition 
as such. 

We have found that in frankly sharing the prob- 
lems and limitations inherent in the job, and in giving 
foster parents full recognition for the responsibilities 
they can validly assume for the child in their home, 
foster parents do develop a dignity and a pride in 
the unique contributions they can make to a child’s 
life. In their own experience with the agency, they 
learn to trust our integrity, and through this can 
bear to return a child to us in the knowledge that 
the good start they have given him will be amplified 
and extended by the plan that has been achieved by 
the agency and the parent. Unquestionably, some 
plans are not what one would wish them to be. But 
if the agency’s service has been at all worth giving, 
the foster parent is aware of this and can derive 
satisfaction from having been part of it. 


A Foster MoTHErR 


HE FOLLOWING material illustrates the way in which 
Tunis viewpoint has been elaborated in practice. 

Mrs. Smith, a foster mother who has been working 
with her second agency child, was sharply faced with 
all the problems I have raised here. She became a 
foster mother because she wanted a job that she 
could do at home. Working outside the home was 
hard on her sons, aged 15 and 6, and she saw board- 
ing babies as a way of earning supplementary income. 
The first placement of a child in her home was suc- 
cessful from every point of view and the child re- 
turned to her own mother after four months of 
placement. 

When Susan, at three weeks of age, was placed 
in her home, Mrs. Smith became increasingly aware 
of her great wish to adopt a little girl. The fact that 
Susan’s family was totally disinterested in her made 
the child more pathetic and more appealing to Mrs. 


Smith, and she discussed the possibility of adopting 
Susan. Her husband had far more questions about 
the plan than she, but no final decision was made 
prior to Susan’s psychological test. 

“2-19-45: On our trip to the clinic, Mrs. Smith 
reviewed, step by step, the reasons the agency had 
given her for disapproving the adoption of a 
child by boarding parents. Despite her intel- 
lectual understanding and despite her own fears 
about keeping Susan when Susan’s family knew 
where she was, Mrs. Smith still tended to feel 
that it was too bad that the agency would not 
consent to her adopting this child. However, she 
did feel that if Susan would be going on to an- 
other adoptive home, she would want to take 
another baby before she left, and I said that this 
was something we could discuss after we knew 
the results of the psychological test. As it hap- 
pened, Susan tested far below the adoption level, 
and was found to be about seven weeks retarded 
at the age of five months. This was a very bitter 
blow to Mrs. Smith and she was able to share 
her acute pain with me. While it was hard to 
believe that such an appealing child as Susan 
would never measure up to adoption standards, 
Mrs. Smith knew that she was far slower than 
other babies she had cared for. Her reaction was 
that she would want the agency to make plans 
for the child as soon as possible because it would 
hurt her so to become any more attached to her 
than she already was. In view of her acute feel- 
ing, Mrs, Smith agreed with me tentatively that 
taking on another child before Susan left might 
be pretty unsound for all concerned, and that it 
would certainly be more constructive if we could 
concentrate our energies on permanent plans for 
Susan. 

“We discussed pretty fully Mrs. Smith’s feeling 
toward the agency for having placed with her 
a youngster with so little capacity, and while she 
denied her anger with us about that, she did 
project the possibility that we might feel she had 
not done enough for Susan, and therefore dis- 
approve further use of her home. No sooner had 
she said this, however, than she went on to say 
that actually no baby could have gotten more 
stimulation, love, and attention than had been 
lavished on Susan by every member of her family. 

“I said that commitment of Susan to a per- 
manent foster home would be the only’ possible 
plan for the child, and Mrs. Smith volunteered 
that, although she would be willing to keep the 
child for another six months pending a re-test, 
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if there were a possibility that the child’s pace 
would accelerate, she really preferred that we 
arrange to move her as soon as possible.” 

In this interview, Mrs. Smith was struggling with 
three major questions. The first centered around the 
fact that she was not psychologically ready to give 
this baby up before the test took place, and she felt 
doubly guilty at making a decision partly on the basis 
of Susan’s inferior equipment. The second question 
involved her anxiety about her part in the retardation. 
Had she failed to produce an adequate baby? Third, 
Mrs. Smith knew that Susan’s future would be far less 
certain in a long-time foster home placement than 
it would have been had adoption been a possibility. 
There was nothing anyone could do about the last 
question but accept it. But the first and second ques- 
tions were within Mrs. Smith’s power to answer. I 
saw Mrs. Smith the following week, to take her and 
Susan to the pediatrician for her final examination. 

“2-26-45: Mrs, Smith in this interview expressed 
her last shred of hope by wondering whether the 
clinic had erred in their estimate of Susan’s 
capacity. I said we trusted their findings, and 
Mrs. Smith then acknowledged that she knew 
deep down in her own heart that Susan was a 
slow child. She said, further, that it made it so 
much harder because she hadn’t really given up 
the idea of adopting her until after the test. In 
addition, she repeated her feeling of failure in 
relation to the child and the agency, and was 
left at this point only with a bitter resentment 
toward Susan’s parents for their having brought 
an unwanted and ill-equipped youngster into 
this world. 

“I took up the question again of our placing 
another child in the home, either before or after 
Susan’s departure. Mrs. Smith said it would 
soften the blow of her leaving if another child 
came to fill the gap beforehand, but this time I 
felt that Mrs. Smith was able to see that she 
could not escape the pain this way. Then her real 
concern about her “failure” emerged, in terms of 
our placing another baby with her following 
Susan’s removal. I pointed out the fact that she 
could not possibly take responsibility for Susan’s 
basic equipment, but that it was within her power 
to help the child make this difficult move which 
would confront her. Depending upon her ability 
to overcome enough of her upset to do this, the 
agency would or would not place another baby 
in her home. Mrs, Smith merely nodded to this, 
and we had arrived at our destination (the doc- 
tor’s office).” 
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Several days later, Mrs. Smith phoned to tell me 
that Susan had a slight cold. In the midst of her 
conversation, she suddenly asked, 

“Just what did you mean when you said the 
other day that the agency might or might not 
place another baby with me after Susan leaves?’ 
I said I knew she was very much concerned about 
this, and was glad she had raised it with me 
again, I discussed it with her in considerable 
detail. She had given it a great deal of thought. 
There was much vitality in her voice as she 
spoke now, and she said she really believed that 
she should and could do everything to help Susan 
leave constructively, just as she had with her 
first agency baby. In fact, she had already started 
working on this with considerable success. It was 
too bad, she added, that Susan wasn’t brighter, 
but then things would have been much worse if 
we had not known this, and she had been placed 
in a family she could not live up to. If she had 
parents who wouldn’t expect more than she could 
accomplish, she’d be far happier. Mrs. Smith said 
they all felt much more relaxed about the baby 
and she did not feel that the agency would have 
to rush her out of the home. She knew she would 
be able to do better with her as she came to accept 
it for what it was.” 

Here we see Mrs. Smith taking hold of the thing 
she could use, that is, the agency’s expectation of her. 
She could move her focus from her own feeling of 
loss, to a growing conviction about what she could 
give to this child. There is no question but that she 
will have to rearrive at this conclusion again, and 
reinforce it by the test of her own experience, but she 
found the road to this level of operation by virtue 
of the fact that the agency’s standards for foster 
parents were clear and intelligible to her, and were 
within her power to attain. There is no doubt that 
Mrs, Smith has grown in her stature as a temporary 
foster parent, and that having come to feel the satis- 
factions inherent in this growth, will be able to 
operate on a higher level of foster parenthood in her 
future work with the agency. 

To summarize, then, foster parents can be helped 
to achieve a great deal of objectivity and integrity 
in their handling of a temporary placement, even 
if their personal need to possess the child completely 
tends to hamper the child’s progress. When the 
agency is clear in upholding objective, attainable 
standards for the job, and is prepared to help the 
foster parents in their own development, a more 
genuinely sound service can be rendered to the child 
in his foster home placement. 
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ing, as well as educational, has been carried out 
during the past year in the Pierce County 
(Washington) Welfare Department. 

The Department administers all public assistance 
programs and child welfare services under the super- 
vision of the State Department of Social Security. 
Geographically, the agency covers both urban and 
rural areas with territory extending into the moun- 
tainous areas. Categorical programs are assigned to 
different divisions such as OAA, ADC, AB, GA 
and CWS. One of the disadvantages of such a divi- 
sion is that frequently workers in each division be- 
come so engrossed in their own job that they fail 
to keep abreast of the functions of other divisions 
within the agency. 

The administrator and supervisors are constantly 
challenged to maintain free flow and exchange of 
information and ideas so that all members of the 
staff are kept up-to-date on changes within the 
agency. One of the tasks of the supervisor of social 
services in this agency is to coordinate and integrate 
the social services of all divisions, including the ac- 
counting and stenographic divisions. 

It is an accepted fact that the process of learning 
must be definitely related to specific parts of the job 
in order to be integrated with the whole function of 
the agency. Even though a well planned program 
for staff development is offered, it is recognized that 
some workers appear to take in what is given merely 
for the purpose of keeping a job, or of securing a 
promotion, or for prestige, but do not accept the 
ideas either psychologically or emotionally. We need 
to keep in mind that new ideas must be tied up with 
knowledge already acquired, or as Bertha Reynolds 
has aptly stated, “Teaching which begins with the 
learner makes it possible to elicit and use any back- 
ground as a base for further learning.”* 


Ait WHICH PROVED interesting and stimulat- 


PLANNING THE STAFF MEETINGS 


GENERAL STAFF planning committee was formed, 
consisting of a representative from each division 





*Bertha Reynolds, Learning and Teaching in the Practice of 
Social Work, Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., New York. 


whose function it was to plan meetings for the entire 
staff. Prior to the first meeting of this committee, 
opinions and suggestions had been sent in by workers 
from all divisions. These suggestions covered the 
kind of a program, the subject matter, and the fre- 
quency of staff meetings which the group desired. 
There was a wide variety of subject material, but the 
main theme seemed to indicate a need on the part 
of the staff to know more about the function and 
operation of each division in the agency. It was sug- 
gested that a panel discussion be held regarding the 
work of each division with participants from each 
section. A worker and a supervisor chosen by the 
division were asked to plan with the program com- 
mittee and the supervisor of social services in putting 
the panel discussions into effect. Questions from all 
employees of the department were handed to this 
committee for consideration. The staff committee re- 
viewed the questions and arranged them according 
to subject material which fell into the following 
groups: administrative, intake, general assistance, 
child welfare services, old age assistance, stenographic 
and files. The supervisors and workers who were 
to participate in the panel discussion were given 
the questions covering their division so that they had 
an opportunity to prepare their papers in advance of 
the meeting. The members of the panel consisted 
of one supervisor and one worker from each division, 
including the accounting, file and stenographic divi- 
sions and the supervisor of social services who was 
chairman of the panel. There were a total of 74 
questions to be discussed, some of which we will 
relate in detail. 


Types oF QuEsTIONS 


NE OF THE questions which brought forth con- 
(] siderable discussion from the staff members was: 
“Under the Washington State Law is there any 
authority for this Department to expend adminis- 
trative funds, for instance, workers’ time, etc., 

in ‘public social service’ as that service may be 
distinguished from the job of determining eligi- 


bility and granting relief from public assistance 
funds?” 
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This question could have been answered by simply 
quoting from the law—‘“The word ‘assistance’ shall 
mean public aid to persons in need thereof for any 
cause and shall include services, direct relief, medical 
and institutional care.”* However, there were im- 
plications in this question which indicated many 
staff members might be confused about the real 
function of the agency. Also the philosophy of the 
agency had changed from putting the emphasis 
upon the handing out of assistance to the inclusion 
of service in the job of determining eligibility as well 
as accepting cases for service where assistance was 
not needed. The discussion around this question 
brought to the attention of the administration the 
fact that the agency structure had been set up to 
serve one purpose, then diversified services developed, 
indicating a need to relate and integrate service with 
assistance. The subject of services rendered by the 
agency was elaborated upon further by the discussion 
in relation to the questions about intake which were 
as follows: 

“What is a minor service? What is the per- 
centage of intake cases that are minor service? 

“On what proportion of applications do we 
have old records? 

“Does intake carry any cases beyond the first 
interview—if so, under what circumstances? 

“When a person re-applies for assistance, what 
determines whether it is referred to the division 
or intake? 

“How frequently is emergency assistance issued 
in intake?” 

This discussion was carried on to a question put by 
a staff member about the use of home visits. 

“What are the relative advantages of home 
visits versus office interviews? Why do we have 
a larger proportion of home visits in this agency?” 

The objectives of a home visit, the skills used in 
interviewing were discussed in relation to a home visit 
and comparison made with office interviews. This 
brought forth a discussion of the feelings of the re- 
cipients and their reactions to office interviews versus 
home visits. 

Another question which indicated further need for 
the agency to discuss the philosophy of accepting 
people as human beings who apply for assistance and 
to permit these individuals to live their own lives was: 

“Does our present system of budgeting allow 
a visitor’s likes or dislikes toward a particular 
client to be reflected in the amount of the grant?” 





*State of Washington; State Department of Social Security 
Chapter 216, Laws of 1939 as amended by Chapter 128, Laws of 
1941 and Chapter 172, Laws of 1943, Section I. 
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This question gave an opportunity to discuss the 
use of the budgetary guide and its flexibility when 
applied to individual situations. The staff participated 
freely in a discussion of the worker’s feelings, at- 
titudes, and prejudices which may predominate in 
the performance on the job and the need for objectiv- 
ity in relation to working with individuals. 

This brought to our attention Dr. Alexander’s 
concepts in understanding the factors affecting the 
learning process of workers engaged in public as- 
sistance which are presented in his book “Our Age 
of Unreason.”” His reference to cultural lag is 
significant in that it helps us to have a better under- 
standing of workers whose social attitudes have not 
kept pace with modern concepts of public assistance. 
It also reinforces our conviction that interpretation of 
program, philosophy, and objectives is not as easy a 
task as we imply. 

Questions relating to the improved Standards of 
Assistance in the State of Washington were as fol- 
lows: 

“What is our policy in regard to financial as- 
sistance to non-residents? 

“What applicants are referred to Travelers’ 
Aid? Red Cross? Family Welfare? 

“Have the number of ADC grants increased 
under the liberalized programs or are mothers 
and partially incapacitated fathers turning to in- 
dustry because of big wages? 

“How are GA cases handled within the divi- 
sion when plans are desired for children out of 
their own home? 

“To what extent is relative responsibility con- 
sidered in regard to eligibility for General As- 
sistance? 

“Are employable persons eligible for financial 
assistance, and if so under what circumstances?” 

The ADC and GA caseloads had been studied and 
analyzed by the supervisors so that they were well 
acquainted with the family situations and could give 
information to the staff as to the causes for present 
needs for assistance. It was pointed out that all 
actually employable persons were at present employed 
and were not receiving assistance. There was much 
discussion around the definition of an employable 
person and factors in determining employability. The 
physical, psychological, and/or emotional elements 
separately or combined which prevent some persons 
from adjusting to employment were discussed. 

The agency has been fortunate in securing the 


*Franz Alexander, M.D., Our Age of Unreason, J. B. Lippincott 
Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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services of a psychiatrist during the past year. Some 
cases of questionable employability had been dis- 
cussed with the psychiatrist with a result that workers 
were able to clarify their own thinking and under~ 
standing of these individuals and to redirect their 
energy in working with such persons. It also aided 
the workers in accepting the fact that there are some 
apparently employable persons who are really unem- 
ployable. 


INTERCHANGE OF WorKERS 


N THIs county, the Children’s Division until re- 
l cently has been the only division where graduate 
training was required for workers carrying caseloads. 
This arrangement set the Children’s Division apart 
and created some feeling between workers in the 
Children’s Division and other divisions. At one time 
the workers in the Children’s Division were called 
“the halo girls.” This marked feeling has been re- 
duced by transferring some untrained workers from 
other divisions to the Children’s Division. These 
workers are doing an acceptable job in rendering 
services to children and their parents or foster parents, 
and in foster home finding. Also, it has been possible 
to place trained workers in some other divisions. The 
questions about the child welfare program indicated 
a definite need for further interpretation of the Child 
Welfare Services. Such questions were asked as: 

“Outside of foster home care and adoption 
studies, what does the CWS Division do? 

“Does CWS give services to children who are 
living in their own home? 

“Does CWS investigate reported cases of neg- 
lected or delinquent children or refer them to the 
Juvenile Court? 

“What is the function of the CWS Division in 
regard to adoptions? 

“Why do some people have to wait years to 
obtain a child for adoption while others can 
obtain one in a few weeks? 

“Under what circumstances does the court re- 
quest the CWS Division to do an adoption study? 

“What material does a worker obtain for an 
adoption study? What is done in instances where 
the father cannot be located to obtain consent for 
an adoption? 

“How is the material contained in the adoption 
study used by the Court? 

“What is the difference between independent 
agency and day care boarding homes? 

“What are the main requirements a foster home 
must have in order to be licensed? Under what 
conditions can the license be revoked? Are the 


requirements the same for day care homes? 

“What supervision is given to agency boarding 
homes? To day care homes? To independent 
boarding homes? 

“What service is offered by the Tacoma Nurs- 
ery School? In what way are they connected 
with this office? 

“If the child is under supervision of another 
agency, why do we assume responsibility for his 
board?” 

One of the workers presented a case of an emo- 
tionally disturbed child in his own home which il- 
lustrated work with the parents and child, bringing 
in the school contacts and the use of a psychologist 
and a psychiatrist in the case work treatment process. 

There were questions about the other divisions such 
as OAA, blind, resources, and finances. All of these 
gave an opportunity for participation in the discussion 
by social workers and clerical workers from each of 
the divisoins, 


CoNSIDER THE STENOGRAPHERS 


HE AGENCY UsEs dictaphone machines and many 

workers have difficulty in dictating to the machine. 
Their voices are not always audible so that a great 
deal of difficulty has arisen between the visiting staff 
and the stenographic pool. The questions below were 
most ably discussed by the supervisor of the steno- 
graphic pool. She had put considerable thought into 
the preparation of the mechanics of the job and 
explained the process in the stenographic division in 
a most helpful manner. The questions asked and 
answered were: 

“What constitutes a good dictator? To what 
extent should workers verbally punctuate their 
dictations? 

“What responsibility do the stenographers have 
for correcting grammatical errors made by the 
dictators? 

“What should be sent to the stenographic divi- 
sion as copy work?” 

Probably one of the greatest values in this series of 
meetings was the opportunity of staff members to 
express their opinions, ideas, attitudes, and feelings 
in relation to the function of a public agency. There 
was free exchange of ideas on the part of most staff 
members, and those who did not take an active part 
during the discussion later talked with their own 
supervisors about some of the material which stimu- 
lated their thinking during the sessions. It was felt 
by the administration that this was a worthwhile 
project and it has been planned to have further ses- 
sions along these lines. 
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REPoRT 


N A RECENT trip to the West Coast, Joseph E. Bald- 

win, Chairman of the Council of Local Welfare 
Administrators Subcommittee on State Associations, 
attended meetings of the County Welfare Directors’ 
Association of California and the Washington State 
Association of County Welfare Administrators. 

Mr. Baldwin reported that in California the County 
Welfare Directors’ Association met with the state 
commission to discuss regulations and changes. The 
county directors, the state staff and the commission 
fully discussed proposals coming before the commis- 
sion and the county directors registered their opinions 
by formal vote. This joint meeting of the state and 
local people is a regular part of the California pro- 
gram to promote closer and more effective state-local 
relationships. A full report of each of these meetings 
is carried in the monthly magazine, “The Con- 
fidential Bulletin of the County Welfare Directors’ 
Association of California.” The Bulletin goes to all 
members and includes comments, discussions, features 
and legislative reports. 

Mr. Baldwin was also able to attend the California 
Association’s annual business meeting at which Ron- 
ald H. Born, president of the Association and a mem- 
ber of the APWA committee, presided. Tom Douglas, 
Welfare Director of Orange County, was elected to 
succeed Mr. Born. Incidentally, the treasurer reported 
a balance on hand with expenditures of over $3,000 
last year. One of the most active groups of the Asso- 
ciation is the Public Relations Committee which re- 
views the agenda for the meetings with the state 
board and helps to determine Association policy re- 
garding proposals. In nine months this year, this com- 
mittee held nine regularly called meetings, three of 
which lasted all day, and held several other informal 
meetings. The War Services Committee reported on 
activities in respect to the return of Japanese from 
evacuation centers and recommended the establish- 
ment of a veterans services committee. This commit- 
tee was established by the Association. Mr. Baldwin 
addressed the annual dinner meeting, discussing fed- 
eral legislation and the relationship of APWA to 
legislation. The closing session of the annual meeting 
was devoted to discussion of job methods and in- 
service training. Members of the California Associa- 
tion were interested in the possibility of APWA 


serving as a clearing house for local directors associa- 
tions on special projects of common interest. They 
were also much interested in public relations and the 
development of sound programs in the local com- 
munities. Arrangements were made for an APWA 
regional meeting in Los Angeles next April. 

Mr. Baldwin also met with the state and local 
public welfare officials in Oregon and Washington 
and plans were discussed for a regional APWA con- 
ference to be held near Portland, Oregon in April 
1946. Mr. Baldwin met with Elby Ames, President 
of the Washington State Association of County 
Welfare Administrators and with groups of the 
county directors in both Seattle and Spokane. 


Hatr-Century oF WELFARE 


HE FIFTIETH State Conference of the Illinois 

Welfare Association convenes in Peoria on Novem- 
ber 30. The conference was dedicated as a permanent 
organization in 1896 and since that time it has been 
active in the field of welfare legislation in the state. 
The 1945 conference program is made up of study 
courses, functional division meetings and general 
sessions. Raymond M. Hilliard, Association Presi- 
dent, and George J. Klupar, who is in charge of 
conference arrangements, anticipate the largest at- 
tendance in the fifty-year history of the organization. 


CoopERATIVE ExHIBIT 


N ALL DAY book exhibit of the latest literature in 
A the field of social work was sponsored jointly 
by the Somerville, Massachusetts Social Workers’ 
Conference and the Somerville Public Library. The 
program was arranged by John J. Griffin, Supervisor 
of the Somerville Bureau of Old Age Assistance and 
Library Trustee, who was chairman of the conference. 
The public library placed on exhibition several hun- 
dred volumes in the field of social science. In addi- 
tion, the Public Welfare -Department arranged a 
sizable display of periodicals in the field of social 
service and allied fields. The Librarian prepared a 
“Bibliography for Social Workers” from literature 
available from the local library, copies of which were 
distributed to all who attended the conference. The 
Bibliography includes titles acquired by the library 
from lists of recommendations submitted by social 
agencies. Incidentally, newspapers picked up the idea 
and gave the project publicity both before and after 
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the conference. 
Race RELATIONS 


HE ocToBeR issue of New Vistas an interracial 

digest published in Chicago, contains an article 
on “Race Relations in a Public Agency” which de- 
scribes the practices of the City of Chicago Welfare 
Administration over a period of many years. 

The article reports that C.W.A. has, since its very 
inception, “employed personnel practices whereby 
employees in any capacity are appointed to staff 
and promoted to higher positions irrespective of race, 
color or creed.” Its application forms contain no 
question about the origin of the applicant’s race or 
creed, and at the present time, approximately one- 
third of the staff are Negroes. 

For many employees, their contact with the C.W.A. 
has been their first opportunity to become acquainted 
with persons of another race. This is particularly 
true of individuals who always have lived in small 
urban centers or rural areas before they came to the 
hub metropolis. 

Mr. Klupar’s statement is one of interest as an 
important statement of practices and policy in the 


field of public welfare. 


Proor 


E REPORTED that New York has been digging 
Wihrough the archives. Now we can report some 
of the results. 

Discovery of an old volume in the State Library 
at Albany reveals that the New York State Associa- 
tion of Public Welfare Officials is the oldest public 
welfare association in America. 

Association President Richard T. Gilmartin, who 
is Commissioner of Public Welfare of Suffolk County, 
has the time-worn book, which fixes the founding 
of the Association in 1870 and reports the proceedings 
of the first annual meeting at Syracuse on July 12, 
1871. 

The Association is planning to hold its 75th annual 
meeting in Albany on November 8 and 9. Prominent 
guests will take part in the program on November 9 
which will be devoted to observance of the 75th 
anniversary of the Association. 

Membership of the Association includes all county 
and city commissioners of public welfare in New 
York State and executive members of their staffs. 

Known originally as the State Commissioners of 
the County Superintendents of Poor, a county officials’ 
group, the Association’s first chairman was George 
B. McGonegal of Monroe County. In 1918 the organ- 
ization was incorporated as the Association of County 


Superintendents of the Poor and Poor Law Officers 
of the State of New York. In 1929 the Association 
changed its name to the present one. 

The historic volume of 1871 states the “purpose of 
convention to be for fixing a uniform price to charge 
the Commissioner of Emigration for the support of 
paupers and insane persons with which they are 
chargeable, and to take measures to put an end so 
far as possible, to the large and needless expense of 
passing paupers over the different public thorough- 
fares in the State, at the cost of the different counties, 
and to consult on other matters of general interest.” 

Items on the agenda of the first meeting almost 
fourscore years ago are still familiar problems today. 
Settlement, for example, is one of the public welfare 
problems being studied by the Ostertag Committee 
at the recommendation of Governor Dewey, as is the 
overall problem of lack of integration which the first 
report indicates. At its November meeting the Asso- 
ciation will discuss the present status of public social 
services and will invite prominent authorities to ad- 
dress it on the future of these services. This material 
will be used in a 75th annual volume for historic 
purposes. There will also be an exhibit of photo- 
graphs, reports, papers and other material identified 
with the Association’s history. 





New Council Members 





EMBERSHIP IN the National Council of Local 

Public Welfare Administrators is open to local 
directors of public welfare who are members of the 
American Public Welfare Association. Application 
for enrollment should be submitted to the headquar- 
ters office for action by the Membership Committee 
of the Council. 

Those local administrators who are members of 
the Association but have not enrolled in the Council 
should do so to be assured of maximum service. 

Since the October issue of Pustic WexrFare, the 
following administrators have been enrolled as Coun- 
cil members: 

Mr. O. L. Duncan, Poplar Bluff, Missouri 

Mrs. Phyllis M. Jones, Lakeview, Oregon 

Mr. Wallace H. Kuralt, Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina 

Mr. C. H. Langlitz, East Wenatchee, Washing- 
ton. 

Mrs. Inez E. Mosier, Kahoka, Missouri 

Mrs. Marie E, Perry, Wilburton, Oklahoma 

Mrs. W. O. Reed, Tuscumbia, Alabama 

Mrs. J. H. Wilkinson, Ashville, Alabama 
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DecemsBer 6, 7 AND 8 


He 1945 Annual Council Meetings will be held 
T at the Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago on 
December 6, 7 and 8. Members of the National 
Council of State Public Assistance and Welfare Ad- 
ministrators and the National Council of Local Pub- 
lic Welfare Administrators will consider pressing 
policy questions and pending welfare legislation. 
The schedule of the meetings will allow for full 
discussions and for informal exchanges of experience 
with other members. 

Almost every state welfare program will be rep- 
resented at council meetings. Harry Page, Chairman, 
is planning the discussion agenda for the Council 
of State Public Assistance and Welfare Administra- 
tors, and Bernice I. Reed, Chairman, is working up 
discussion topics with the Executive Committee of 
the Council of Local Administrators. 

Arthur Altmeyer, Jane Hoey, Katharine Lenroot, 
Geoffrey May and other federal officials will meet 
with both Councils and will be available for indivi- 
dual consultation. The 1945 Annual Council Meet- 
ings will include joint meetings, executive sessions 
of the State and Local Councils, and special com- 
mittee meetings. The Annual Dinner Meeting of 
the Executive Committee and the APWA Board of 
Directors will be held Thursday, December 6, and the 
Annual Banquet, with a speaker all will want to hear, 
will be on Friday, December 7. The APWA staff 
will, of course, be on hand before, during and after 
the meetings to help in any way they can. 

Don’t forget that early hotel reservations are still 


a good thing. 
WortH THE EFrrortr 


FTER SEVERAL years, the Pennsylvania Department 

of Public Assistance has received an opinion 
from the Department of Justice reversing an earlier 
decision and stating that employees of the Depart- 
ment who were employees of the former State Emer- 
gency Relief Board may have their membership in 
the Retirement Board extended to cover the earlier 
period of employment. Extension is optional with 
each employee and provision is made for paying the 
amount for the earlier period either as a lump sum 
or by double deductions. Future contributions will 
be at the rate of the earlier age. 


SpEcIAL IssuEs 


URING THE Past year Public Welfare in Indiana 
J has followed the policy of devoting special issues 
to particular fields of interest to public welfare. One 
issue is devoted to health, another to mental hygiene, 
a third to public assistance, etc. The September issue 
is especially interesting as it is devoted entirely to 
discussing the routine clerical and administrative jobs 
that play an important part in the total public welfare 
job. Articles cover clerical activities, office adminis- 
tration, public relations, statistical research, reception- 
ist job, office filing and the confidential nature of 
records. Public Welfare in Indiana, edited by Mil- 
dred Beard, is the official publication of the Indiana 
Department of Public Welfare. It is published 
monthly and includes pictures and articles about the 
subject covered in each issue. 


CoMMUNITY REORGANIZATION 


HE WOMAN’S FOUNDATION, 10 East Fortieth Street, 

New York, has recently released a report on “The 
Road to Community Reorganization.” Under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Eugene Meyer of Washington, 
D. C., assisted by Leonard W. Mayo of Cleveland, 
Ohio, several meetings of the Committee of Con- 
sultants on Community Reorganization have been 
held, community and governmental studies have been 
examined and conferences with a large number of 
experts in the field have been arranged. 

The preface of “The Road to Community Or- 
ganization” states that it is the purpose of the com- 
mittee to give wide distribution to this report and 
to provide that it shall be presented immediately to 
the President of the United States and to other high 
officials of the government. It is equally important 
in the opinion of the committee that it be given 
careful consideration by state and local officials, and 
notably by private citizens throughout the country. 

The report includes in its findings the increased 
and serious pressure that four years of war has 
placed on the American family. The plight of re- 
turning veterans and their families, dislocated war 
workers and the needs of children and youth are 
recognized. 

To meet the demands of the days to come, the 
report maintains that there must be far more effec- 
tive organization and administration of community, 
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state and federal services in education, health, recrea- 
tion and welfare. 

The recommendations call for participation of the 
whole community, as it furnishes the very frame- 
work and climate within which the family lives and 
develops. A spirit of provincialism, lack of leader- 
ship and personnel, inadequate financing and defec- 
tive organization have contributed to the failure of 
communities to meet community needs. 

At the door of the state, the report lays the charge 
to look at its present disorganized functions. It 
recommends that there be coordination and integra- 
tion of the functions of education, recreation and 
welfare together with extension and improvement 
wherever possible. For the state to clarify its role to 
the local communities and to the Federal Govern- 
ment is a suggestion which the report brings out as 
imperative. 

The Woman’s Foundation committee makes the 
definite recommendation that the Federal Govern- 
ment establish an inclusive federal Department of 
Education, Health, Recreation, Welfare and Social 
Insurance, headed by a secretary with cabinet rank 
and three assistant secretaries of Education, Health 
and Welfare, all of whom should be appointed by 
the President and confirmed by the Senate. 

The report is frank as it looks upon the con- 
temporary scene. If acted upon it has implications that 
are far reaching, and when attained should bring 
“personal satisfaction and rewards in the creation 
of a richer community, family and individual life 
for all the people of America.” 

The American Public Welfare Association has sent 
copies of the report to all members of the National 
Councils of State and Local Welfare Administrators. 
Additional copies may be secured by writing to the 
Woman’s Foundation, Inc., 10 East Fortieth Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CoMMENTS 


MONG THE comments on the Wagner-Murray- 

Dingell Bill reported in Public Health Economics 
(School of Public Health, University of Michigan) 
are those of Carlyle D. Onsrud, Executive Director 
of the Public Welfare Board of North Dakota. 
Among other comments, Mr. Onsrud said, “The 
Wagner Bill, in a way, is, in this Twentieth Century 
of ours, a sort of a social security Magna Charta. 
It recognized fundamentally the right to live and let 
live, the freedom of the individual, and it implements 
the policy of good intention by providing a means of 
insuring these abstract principles. In this sense, the 


Wagner Bill enunciates the policy and also puts into | 


motion the mechanics for execution. When one looks 
at what is covered in this new bill, it can be realized 
how well the architects of this policy have attempted 
to cover the welfare and health, the social and social- 
economic needs of every citizen.” Public Health 
Economics also carries comments and opinions on 
the Wagner Bill from the Medical Society of the 
District of Columbia, the American Association of 
Public Health Dentists, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American College of Radiology, the CIO 
Political Action Committee, Christian Science Moni- 
tor, and the American Journal of Public Health. 


SoctaL WorKERS AND FuLL EMPLOYMENT 


RGING socIAL workers themselves to accept 
U responsibility for leadership in obtaining legisla- 
tion, the Social Workers’ Committee on Full Em- 
ployment, sponsored by the National Federation of 
Settlements in urging all workers to write or wire 
their congressmen or senators at once. Helen Hall, 
Chairman of the Committee, in her letter to social 
workers says, “Again the opportunity is ours to bear 
a hand when livelihood is threatened from one end 
of the country to the other. . . . Industrial reconver- 
sion must be matched by social engineering.” The 
Committee points out that social workers have first 
hand knowledge of what unemployment exacts of 
family life. Asking for active support of Senate Bill 
380 and House Bill 2202 for adequate machinery 
in planning for clear cut responsibility for action in 
fortifying livelihood, Helen Hall’s testimony before 
the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency 
included the result of an intimate canvass of war 
workers presented by the Social Federation of Settle- 
ments. Reprints of this statement which clearly shows 
the differences between averages and individual fam- 
ily situations are available from the Committee, 147 
Avenue B, New York 9, New York. 


New Format 


NOTHER Volume 1, Number 1 came out last 
A summer when Minnesota’s Social Welfare Review 
was reconverted to Minnesota Welfare. The monthly 
magazine of the Minnesota Division of Social Wel- 
fare has an attractive new layout and format. Ma- 
terial is organized in a number of departments. 
Special studies are presented and new ways of doing 
things are “described by the people who do them.” 
Contributions from related fields are included and 
the emphasis is on county agency operation. Rec- 
ognizing that “reporting is more than the relatively 
routine presentation of statistics,” the new Minnesota 
Welfare is designed to tell the people of the state 
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about welfare news, about what is being done and 
what further can be done in the local community. 
“The Division of Social Welfare considers reporting 
welfare activities an important job.” The new 
monthly is a good step toward performing that job. 


Russet, Sace Leaper RETIRES 


T IS WITH REGRET that we receive the an- 
l nouncement from the Russell Sage Foundation, 
that Miss Joanna Carver Colcord has retired for 
reasons of health. For the last sixteen years she has 
been with the Foundation, a leader in the develop- 
ment of social work, particularly in the field of the 
public social services. The Foundation has published 
the following titles from her pen: Broken Homes 
(1919), The Long View (editor, in collaboration, 
1930), Emergency Work Relief (in collaboration, 
1932), Cash Relief (1936), and Your Community 
(1939). The last of these, Your Community, has 
become one of the most widely used books to come 
out of the social work field, being already in its 24th 
thousand. 


In LovlIsvILLe 


| es FACULTY member, Miss Erna Henschke, 


Case Supervisor of the Grenwich, Connecti- 
cut Family and Child Welfare Center, has been 
added to the staff of the Raymond A. Kent School 
of Social Work, University of Louisville. Miss 
Henschke will be case work instructor and director of 
field work. The Kent School has also announced 
that the Medical Social Work Curriculum has been 
approved by the American Association of Medical 
Social Workers. 


Tue CHronicatiy Ixt in ILLINoIs 


AWS PASSED in the 1945 session of the Illinois Gen- 
L eral Assembly make it possible for county homes 
to be re-established for the support and care of per- 
sons who are destitute, infirm, or chronically ill. 
Under this legislation, persons otherwise qualified 
for public assistance or old age pension can receive 
such assistance while they are residents of approved 
public institutions. The program will be financed 
entirely through state and local funds. (See Louis 
Evans’ report on the chronically ill.) The county 
homes may also accept, in addition to needy persons, 
residents who are able to purchase care and main- 
tenance. This action is the first step to the develop- 
ment of good institutions for the care of the con- 
valescent and the chronically ill in Illinois. 

Legislation was passed, in part, on the recom- 
mendations of a Committee to Investigate Chronic 
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Diseases Among Indigents. This Committee’s in- 
terim report presents a good study in the nature of 
the chronic illness in Illinois and the facilities which 
have been available for care. The report reviews the 
history of the problem since 1900 and examines pro- 
posed legislation to deal with it. To extend the work 
of the Committee, at its recommendation, the legisla- 
ture has appointed a Commission on the Care of 


Chronically Ill Persons to make further reports to 


the next General Assembly. 


Norte 


ARRY M. cassipy has written to tell us that~ 


his article, “Children’s Allowances in Canada” 


in the August issue of Pustic WELFaRE, was originally - 
written for the National Conference of Social Work.” 





Directory Changes 





a FOLLOWING page references pertain to the Pus § 


tic WerarE Directrory—1945, published by the® 
American Public Welfare Association. 


Federal Security Agency 


Watson Miller is now Administrator of the Federal 7 
Security Agency, succeeding Paul V. McNutt (p. 10). 7 


Illinois 


é 
i 


Lt. Col. George A. Wiltrakis has been appointed | 


Deputy Director of the Mental Hygiene Service in 
the State Department of Public Welfare, succeedingg 
Dr. Conrad Sommer (p. 65). 


New York 


Raymond W. Houston is Deputy Commissioner 


For State Institutions and Agencies in the State De- 
partment of Social Welfare (p. 136). 

Harry O. Page is Deputy Commissioner for Wel- 
fare and Medical Care in the State Department of 
Social Welfare, succeeding Lee C. Dowling (p. 136). 

Joseph T. Byrne is Deputy Commissioner for Ad-} 
ministrative Finance in the State Department of 


Social Welfare (p. 136). 


Wisconsin 


Miss Laura Cranefield is Acting Director of the 
Dane County Pension Department in Madison, suc- 
ceeding Franklin R. King (p. 207). 


Wyoming 
C. W. Skinner has been appointed Director of the 


State Department of Public Welfare, succeeding 
Samuel S. Hoover (p. 209). 














AUMINISTRATORS OF PUBLIC WELFARE 
You Will Want to Order these Pubhcations Today! 





Organization and Administration of Local Public Welfare Serv- 
ices, by Jarle Leirfallom and Major R. P. Drake. (Most of this 
material appeared as a series of articles in PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Vol. 1, Nos. 6-11, June through November 1943.) 


63 pages $1.00 


Standard Classi heaton of Public Assistance Costs, Final Report 
of the Committee on Public Welfare Accounting, American Public 
Welfare Association and Interbureau Committee, Social Security 
Board. Published by American Public Welfare Association, De- 
cember 1942. 


54 pages $1.25 


The Relationship of Public Welfare to Postwar Problems, by 
Elizabeth Wickenden, Washington Representative, American 
Public Welfare Association reprinted from PUBLIC WELFARE, 
Vol. 2, No. 12, December 1944. 


6 pages 
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